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logical associations are wholly normal, only the sensory and motor 

processes are disarranged. 

Eleanor H. Rowland 
Mount Holyoke College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Social Psychology, an Outline and Source Booh. Edward Alsworth 
Ross. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp. xvi + 372. 
The first interest in taking up a volume entitled " Social Psychology " 
is to learn what the author understands to be his field. McDougall's 
book, for example, which appeared nearly simultaneously with that of 
Professor Ross and bears the same title, has a very different subject- 
matter. Professor Ross defines his subject as follows : " Social psy- 
chology, as the writer conceives it, studies the psychic planes and cur- 
rents that come into existence among men in consequence of their asso- 
ciation. It seeks to understand and account for those uniformities in 
feeling, belief, or volition — and hence in action — which are due to the 
interaction of human beings, i. e., to social causes." This the author 
would distinguish from "psychological sociology," the psychology of 
groups. Apparently, also, he rules out all aspects of the social self 
except its agreements and uniformities, or the "agitations" into which 
it is drawn. Any such analysis as that of Adam Smith, Wundt, Bald- 
win, or Cooley, is apparently excluded. These, to be sure, consider man 
as in mental contact with his fellows, and as building up conscience, 
language, customs, and indeed the very structure of the self out of the 
give and take of the social process, but they do not abstract from all the 
interests and attitudes which arise from group structure. Professor Ross 
would conceive individuals as so many discrete units, unaffected by any 
structural relations. He would fix attention solely upon the processes of 
transmission of ideas, feelings, and beliefs from one to another, and the 
consequent modifications in individuals which are due to these trans- 
mitted psychoses. 

It is presumably because he wishes to conceive social psychology in 
this special way that he makes the statements in the preface which at 
first sight certainly surprise the reader. The first sentence of the preface 
styles the book "the pioneer treatise in any language professing to deal 
systematically with the subject," and a little further he says: "I have 
brought social psychology as far as I can unaided." Now Wundt calls 
his treatise a " VolJcerpsychologie " rather than a sociale Psychologie, 
but this is on the ground that the term " social " is liable to be taken in 
its common popular sense, and he understands his field to include those 
mental processes which are connected with the living together of men 
in society. Cooley and Sumner do not use the title, but most readers 
have supposed they contributed something to a knowledge of the indi- 
vidual as affected by social stimuli. Baldwin definitely calls his book 
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"A Study in Social Psychology." This makes it plausible that in the 
case of all these — and other authors that might be named — Professor 
Ross has not found assistance because he does not consider that they 
have written on social psychology in his understanding of the term. The 
omission of Tarde's name in this connection is doubtless an oversight, 
as a warm tribute to it is paid further on, and it is obvious that the 
standpoint and method is essentially that of the Lois de I' Imitation. 

To return to the author's treatment, the chief factor to be considered 
in producing planes and currents is that of suggestion and imitation. 
After noting the hypnotic types, and the extreme conditions of the 
crowd, the more important psychic planes are classed as those of (1) 
the mob mind, characterized by crazes and fads; (2) fashion, in which 
the inferior asserts his equality with the superior by copying him in 
externals " while the superiors counter by the effort to differentiate them- 
selves afresh from their inferiors by changing the style " ; (3) conven- 
tionality, the deliberate, non-competitive, non-rational imitation of con- 
temporaries; (4) custom, the transmission of psychic elements from one 
generation to another; and (5) rational imitation, in which the "attitude 
toward a practice depends in no wise on the prestige or discredit of those 
who have adopted it, or of the time and place of its origin, but only on 
its apparent fitness," and in which " our attitude toward a proposition 
depends solely on its appearance of truth, i. e., its probability." 

In addition to these phenomena of conformity, or induced currents, 
there may be conflict when incompatible forms of thought or feeling or 
action, as they are propagated outward through space or downward 
through time, encounter and interfere with each other. The conflicts 
may be between two prestiges, a prestige and a merit, or between two 
merits, and may be either (1) silent, in which case it is likely to be de- 
cided by authority, persecution, example, observation, or trial; or (2) vocal, 
i. e., discussion. When some sort of collective action is necessary before 
the conflict has reached a natural termination, such premature decisions 
involve compromise. Sometimes also progress is secured not by conflict 
and substitution, but by union and accumulation. 

Of these various topics most attention is given to those of conven- 
tionality-imitation, and custom-imitation. For " conventionality-imita- 
tion is far more radical, essential, and controlling in our lives than 
mob-mind or fashion." Specimens of deep-seated beliefs which are 
alleged to be — for most people — of purely conventional acceptance are 
"that manual labor is degrading," "that pecuniary success is the only 
success," " that conservatism is good form, whereas radicalism is vulgar," 
"that things are beautiful in proportion as they are costly," "that the 
consumption of stimulants or narcotics by women is unwomanly." The 
laws of conventionality-imitation are essentially those of Tarde. But 
the examples are drawn in many cases from phases of American life well 
adapted to appeal to the student's interests. 

In the study of custom, also, the most striking feature is not the an- 
alysis, but the illustrations. The ardent social reformer frequently gets 
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his chance for a blow. " Institutions of control — law, government, re- 
ligion, ceremony, and mores — are fossiliferous." "Among a custom- 
bound people the problem of exploitive government is simple." If all 
our law is perfect already it should doubtless be passed down the genera- 
tions through the hands of old men, as is practically the case in our 
courts. " If on the other hand, ours is not a static, but a highly dynamic, 
society, and the rapid and sweeping transformations that occur in the 
spheres of industry, transportation, business organization, and urban life 
call for correlated changes in law and administration, then the wisdom 
of hinging all this adaptive development on the consent of life judges 
steeped in the older legal philosophy, is open to question." 

In form the secondary title calls the work " an outline and source 
book." It is not a source book in the more usual sense, as the citations 
are all incorporated in the author's treatment of the several topics. There 
is, however, a large amount of quotation averaging, perhaps, half of the 
material. Summaries and exercises are offered for class use. Like all of 
the author's work it is written in forceful, clear English, with occasional 
epigrams that drive home the point. Thus " in times, in circles, and in 
matters, where conventionality-imitation rules, the old tries to appear 
new." " A brutal selfishness as old as the Ice Age struts about in phrases 
borrowed from the Darwinists, and bids us see in the prosperity of the 
wicked the Success of the Adapted!" (pp. 281-282). No student could 
fail to have his eyes opened to the merely irrational and anti-rational 
character of much that passes with us as unquestioned, if not unquestion- 
able and sacred, simply because it is general. To my mind the greatest 
value of the book as a text for class use is in the fact that it directs atten- 
tion upon these matters. 

It may be permissible to record a personal reaction toward the illus- 
trations from law and religion. This was that the material upon custom 
in religion seemed on the whole to illustrate rather a past epoch, whereas 
the material upon law and government suggests present issues. No doubt 
there is plenty of convention and custom in religion, but after all we have 
had our Aufhlarung in religion to a far greater extent than we have had 
it in the field of law. There are signs that present society is going to 
turn its attention to this latter field. Some apparently seek to claim for 
forms and agents of law the same super-human sanctity and infallibility 
which was at one time claimed for the church. It may be as wholesome 
a thing to apply the same rational discussion and criticism to the legal 
field. 

The primary critical question in relation to the whole book is doubt- 
less that of the author's definition of social psychology. It may, I sup- 
pose, be granted that a writer may select any point of view which seems 
to him to afford opportunity for a fruitful analysis of human life. How- 
ever, when this is proposed not merely as an individual essay, but as a 
guiding and limiting conception for a new science, it is pertinent to ask 
whether the abstraction made for the purpose is justifiable, i. e., whether 
it makes a wise selection of data and a wise definition of its analysis. In 
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the present case it is obvious that the descriptive predominates over the 
causal, and that in many cases our explanation must be cut short in an 
unsatisfactory fashion. For instance, as one of the laws of imitation it 
is stated that " the social superior is imitated by the social inferior." But 
unless we can examine the psychological attitude implied in superiority 
and inferiority on the one hand, and the psychology of a group on the 
other, we are limited to a bare recording of the fact, and this in many 
cases leads to generalizations which are tolerably obvious (e. g., " Mental 
states differ in ease of propagation," p. 121). Professor Ross does not 
indeed so limit himself in all cases, but the conception of the science 
which he proposes would tend in that direction. It is scarcely probable 
that in our search for explanations of how we think, feel, and act as we do, 
we shall find it satisfactory to limit our inquiries in this way. We want to 
understand, for example, the mental processes of family life and the atti- 
tude toward the family; or the psychology and morals of the capitalist 
and trades-unionist. We can not get what we want by considering simply 
the waves of suggestion and imitation. We must consider the effects of 
the institutions and the group. Or again, must not an adequate social 
psychology undertake a more thorough discussion of what is hinted at in 
one paragraph on page 149 — " Social prestige is not everything, and the 
humblest person may launch a doctrine or ideal which by reason of its 
strength or fitness will ultimately find favor with the upper social layers. 
Luther, George Fox, Pestalozzi . . . are men who in some way impressed 
society without a dais, to stand on." What gives "strength" and "fit- 
ness," and what underlies the " in some way " % It is not purely a ques- 
tion of the intrinsic character of the ideas ; for no one can ignore the fact 
that the same idea fares very differently as backed by different men or 
at different times. At the same time, it is not either a " craze " or a 
" conventional imitation." We believe that a satisfactory answer to the 
more complex questions of social influence will involve the more thorough 
analysis of the social nature of the self. It is precisely the more complex 
processes of social judgment, social sentiment, and social will which are 
most important, and these are not adequately treated by a social psychology 
limited essentially to the categories of suggestion and imitation. And 
while different workers may for a time center attention on different as- 
pects, these will need to be brought together, and the name social psy- 
chology is likely to be that under which they will fall. 

In closing, a general remark may be offered. A text of this sort 
intended for class use suggests the question whether we are not likely to 
have in the not distant future a psychology far more useful for the moral, 
social, and historical sciences than has thus far been worked out. The 
attention given by present-day psychology to the special senses and to the 
other topics most prominent in the current texts is doubtless important 
for the physician and educator, but it perhaps is not patent to most under- 
graduate students just how the psychology which they study prepares 
them for the moral and social sciences for which they are told it is an 
indispensable propaedeutic. The tradition of Hartley has prevailed over 
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that of Adam Smith. We trust that this book of Professor Ross and 
others which will follow, conceiving, as we believe they will, the subject 
of social psychology in a more comprehensive fashion, will restore the 
balance of interest. 

James H. Tufts. 
University of Chicago. 

A Theory of Mind. John Lewis March. New York: Chas. Scribner's 

Sons. 1908. Pp. 432. 

This bulky volume undertakes to clarify the field of psychology, and, 
as the preface puts it, to " break the deadlock " between that science and 
biology. The writer holds that he is the first to set forth a complete mod- 
ern theory of mind, though much has been done in the way of accumu- 
lating psychological data. 

The basal fact of mind is, for the writer, the impulse. Impulse, to- 
gether with the act resulting from it, constitutes instinct. Such impulses 
are found not only in living matter, but in all matter — in the atom and 
the molecule, the crystal and the cell, in the simplest living forms as well 
as in the highest, man. All matter, therefore, in its degree, possesses 
mind. Mind and matter, moreover, though never to be confused, are not 
two separate kinds of existence, two distinct though parallel series. They 
are the same thing from two different points of view. " Matter to itself 
is mind. Mind, as it reveals itself to another mind, is matter. . . . The 
world as discovered outside of us, is thus made up entirely of matter; the 
world as discovered within us is entirely mind" (p. 15). " The realm of 
mind is the realm of matter as that realm is to itself" (p. 17). The posi- 
tion taken is thus monistic; the dualism resides in the way in which 
matter is regarded. 

Chapter II. deals with fusion, which is defined as " the act and state 
in nature when two or more units combine and form a single unit of a 
higher degree of complexity. . . . The most marked characteristic of a 
fused unit is that under favorable conditions the individuality of the 
units of which it is composed is submerged. The fused unit is thus a 
true unit and not an aggregation. It appears to possess qualities and 
powers different from those of the component units" (p. 23). The sim- 
plest fused unit is the atom; then comes the molecule; then follow the 
crystal on the one side, the unicellular plant or animal on the other; then, 
the multicellular organisms. Beyond this, fusions are incomplete, but the 
tendency is always present in social organization. The simplest fusions 
are of similar molecules; the more complex are of molecules that vary 
more or less from the primitive type, resulting in subfusions of the more 
homogeneous molecules within the organism. Hence arise various organs, 
all controlled and modified by the organism as a whole. The nervous 
system is one of these subfusions. To itself it is mind. There is 
also a less-specialized mental aspect of the organism as a whole, the 
" body-mind," within which and in relation to which the " nervous-system- 
mind " operates. This body-mind gives us " (1) the sense of health and 



